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A  SIMI-MONTHLY  RIPOKT  ON  NIW  0  I  V  1 1  O  P  M  ■  N  T  S  , 
TRINDS,  IDIAS,  AND  RISIARCH  IN  lOUCATION 


Government  • 


House  shearing  of  money  measures  would 
strip  all  distributive  education  of  federal  support.  The 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  appropriations  bill,  sent  to 
the  Senate  last  month,  contained  no  money  for  voca¬ 
tional  training  in  selling  and  retailing  trades. 

Other  cuts  in  education  appropriations:  $272,000  oft 
budget  estimates  for  Office  of  Education  salaries  and 
expenses;  $15,000,000  off  school  construction  in  feder¬ 
ally-impacted  districts.  As  the  latter  item  now  stands, 
impacted  districts  would  receive  $135,000,000  —  $60,- 
000,000  more  than  in  fiscal  1952. 

As  study  of  building  aid  bogan  in  a  House 
Education  and  Labor  subcommittee  this  week,  the 
Office  of  Education  released  first  findings  of  the  School 
Facilities  Survey,  authorized  by  Congress  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1950.  Based  on  inventories  of  each  public  school 
plant,  the  report  shows  facilities  as  they  now  exist  in 
25  states. 

The  picture  is  one  of  obsolescence;  for  instance, 
two-fifths  of  schoolhouses  were  found  to  be  more  than 
30  years  old,  and  16?  more  than  50  years  old.  And  of 
unsafe  and  unsanitary  buildings;  for  instance,  20?  of 
pupils  are  housed  in  plants  which  do  not  me*asure  up 
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to  fire  safety  standards;  17?  of  pupils  have  no  access 
to  indoor  toilets.  Final  statistic:  40?  of  all  school 
buildings,  housing  21?  of  pupils,  are  unsatisfactory. 

The  subcommittee,  headed  by  Rep.  Bailey  of  West 
Virginia,  will  look  over  the  figures,  consider  four 
school  construction  bills  at  hand,  and  probably  await 
further  details  before  taking  action.  Coming:  similar 
inventories  from  20  other  states  and  territories,  reports 
on  needs  for  additional  facilities,  and  estimates  of 
local  and  state  ability  to  finance  them. 

Most  scbool  construction  can  proceed  with¬ 
out  tie-ups  in  receipt  of  permits  and  materials  alloca¬ 
tions.*  July-Septernber  steel  allotment  is  17,000  tons 
more  than  in  the  April-Tune  period.  Since  schools  at 
all  levels  are  assured  of  enough  steel  for  all  essential 
projects  during  the  third  and  fourth  quarters,  they 
should  go  ahead  with  clearing  of  sites,  excavating  and 
placing  orders,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  advises. 

Dealing  ligbtly  witb  basic  science,  the  House 
last  month  held  1953  appropriation  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  at  its  1952  level  —  $3,500,000.  The 
presidential  budget  had  called  for  $15,000,000.  Unless 
the  Senate  sees  fit  to  grant  more,  the  foundation  will 
have  less  support  next  year  than  this.  The  1952 
appropriation  covered  only  eight  months  of  activity’. 

Voting  base  bas  been  broadened  for  school 
elections  in  New  York.  In  cities  of  less  than  125,000 
population  (but  not  villages),  citizens  no  longer  must 
be  owner  or  lessee  of  property  in  the  district,  or  have 
a  child  in  school,  to  vote  on  school  issues. 

Altbongb  spending  4  billion  dollars  annually 
on  education,  the  federal  government  has  no  one  cen¬ 
ter  to  which  lawmakers  and  others  can  turn  to  find  out 
which  departments  are  doing  what,  and  how  much  it 
is  costing.  Only  1?  of  expenditure  goes  through  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Most  is  channeled  through 
the  Veterans  Administration,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  and  military  ser\'ices. 

Last  month.  Rep.  Barden,  head  of  the  House  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor  Committee,  set  up  a  special  subcom¬ 
mittee  to  review  the  situation,  and  appointed  himself 
chairman.  Possible  outcome:  legislation  making  the 
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U.  S.  OfiBce  of  Education  a  clearing  center  for  educa¬ 
tion  activities  of  all  federal  departments  and  agencies. 
( The  subcommittee  will  base  its  study  on  a  thiee- vol¬ 
ume  report  on  federal  education  activities,  prepared 
by  Charles  A.  Quattlebaum  of  the  Legislative  Refer¬ 
ence  Service,  Library  of  Congress.  Copies  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. ) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  —  Office  of 
Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  42p.  20c. 
(Account  of  a^wities  in  fiscal  1951,  along  with  summary  of 
work  in  progress  and  discussion  of  “focal  points  for  action.”) 
“Why  Courts  Uphold  State  Control  of  Local  Schools,”  Lee  O. 
Barber.  Nation  s  Schools,  Mar.  1952.  919  N.  Michigan  Ate.. 
Chicago  11.  (Explanation  of  legal  place  of  public  schools.) 


Administration  • 


^*See  the  old,  then  view  the  new,”  a  school 
system  is  telling  citizens  in  announcing  completion  of 
a  new  building.  On  the  day  the  newest  school  in  the 
city  is  officially  dedicated,  the  oldest  school  in  the  city 
also  will  be  opened  for  public  inspection. 

Threats  to  textbooks  are  threats  to  public  schools, 
the  April  19  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review  of  Litera¬ 
ture  will  say.  Then  a  special  section  will  take  up  the 
harm  done  by  pressure  groups  demanding  textbook 
censorship.  Viewpoints  will  be  those  of  educators, 
parents,  authors  and  publishers.  • 

Best  interpretation  of  schools  in  1951,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Education  Writers  Association,  came 
from  (1)  Wilma  Morrison,  of  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
in  a  series  of  articles  on  pressures  schools  face  from 
well-meaning  civic,  business  and  professional  organi¬ 
zations  (2)  Arthur  D.  Morse,  in  his  McCall’s  article  on 
school  attackers  (3)  Terry'  Ferrer,  education  editor  of 
Newsweek,  in  stories  on  the  woman’s  place  in  educa¬ 
tion  (4)  Dora  Mary  Macdonald,  of  the  Duluth  News- 
Tribune,  in  reports  eralaining  Duluth  Schools  to  the 
public  (5)  the  Journal  Transcript,  of  Franklin,  N.  H.. 
in  consistently  good  editorials. 

Jane  Lee,  editor  of  the  “Teen  News  &  Views”  column 
of  the  Detroit  News,  was  cited  for  her  technique  in  in¬ 
terpreting  schools  through  the  eyes  of  teenagers;  Bran¬ 
don  Films,  Inc.,  for  its  distribution  of  the  film  Passion 
for  Life,  an  unusually  good  portrayal  of  teachers  and 
the  teaching  profession. 

.4  “representative”  citizens^  group  is  more 
easily  fancied  than  formed.  Its  members  would  come 
from  all  areas  of  the  city.  There  would  be  a  balance 
between  sexes,  ages,  races,  nationalities,  occupations, 
social  classes.  Members’  political,  organizational  and 
religious  affiliations  would  reflect  those  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Some  members  would  have  had  little  or  no 
schooling.  There  would  be  parents  and  non-parents, 
town  and  country  people,  new  and  long-time  resi¬ 
dents,  N’eterans  and  non-veterans,  persons  favorable 
and  unfa\’orable  to  present  school  iwlicies. 


To  get  such  a  committee,  advises  Herbert  M,  Ham¬ 
lin  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  appoint  a  citizens’ 
nominating  group,  laying  down  the  above  specifica¬ 
tions.  The  boarci  s  job  in  selection  of  committee  mem¬ 
bers,  he  explains  in  Citizens’  Committees  in  Public 
Schools  ($4),  published  last  month  by  Interstate  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  Danville,  Ill.,  is  screening  from  nominations 

gersons  who  will  be  inactive  or  who  will  cause  dis- 
armony  within  the  group. 

Since  his  book  is  aimed  particularly  at  preventing 
haphazard  development  of  citizens’  school  committees, 
it  contains  many  warnings  —  both  on  organization  and 
activities.  It  hits  one  common  practice:  asking  com¬ 
munity  organizations  to  nominate  members;  ana  lauds 
another:  permitting  citizens’  committees  to  select  their 
own  studies  and  projects. 

Dr.  Hamlin  suggests:  nowhere  is  citizens’  advice 
more  sorely  needed  than  in  newly  reorganized  dis¬ 
tricts  .  .  .  nothing  will  do  more  than  immediate  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  citizens’  school  group  to  convince  a 
doubting  public  that  it  has  not  been  stripped  of  con¬ 
trol  over  schools. 

New  workshop  plan  devised  by  the  Metropolitan 
School  Study  Council  brings  administrators  and  select¬ 
ed  students  and  teachers  together  at  the  same  time  to 
study  similar  problems.  At  a  School  Publications 
Conference,  administrators  discussed  how  to  organize 
and  present  annual  reports;  teachers,  how  to  write  ac¬ 
counts  of  teaching  practices;  students,  how  to  improve 
yearbooks  and  school  publications. 

The  idea  merits  attention.  The  same  experts  can 
give  suggestions  to  all  three  groups.  Realization 
among  administrators,  teachers  and  students  that  they 
have  problems  in  common  may  bring  stronger  bonds 
among  them. 
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What  an  administrator  can  do  to  bring  pro¬ 
fessional  development  of  the  school  staff  will  be  stu¬ 
died  by  superintendents,  principals,  curriculum  direc¬ 
tors  and  supervisors  at  a  Cornell  University  School  of 
Education  workshop  this  summer.  Workshop  leader: 
Supt.  Paul  J.  Misner  of  Glencoe,  Ill. 

Before  principals  are  named  in  Mishawaka. 
Ind.,  letters  go  to  teachers,  supervisors  and  PTA  presi¬ 
dents  asking  their  comments  on  traits  and  abilities 
which  principals  need.  Staff  members  are  requested 
to  note  specific  school  problems,  discuss  why  a  particu¬ 
lar  skill  or  typ>e  of  temperament  would  aid  a  principal 
in  handling  them  well.  Information  received  guides 
the  superintendent  in  making  a  wi.se  choice,  and  one 
that  is  agreeable  to  teachers  and  parents. 

“If  carried  on  in  good  faith,  the  plan  provides  valu¬ 
able  help  in  selection  of  administrative  personnel.  It 
gives  teachers  and  parents  a  chance  to  express  opinion 
on  candidates,  yet  it  focuses  attention  on  the  qualities 
sought  in  a  leader,  rather  than  on  personalities,”  says 
Supt.  John  J.  Young.  Recommendations  on  specific  | 
candidates  are  neither  sought  nor  accepted. 

Candidates  also  take  part  in  such  surveys.  Appli¬ 
cants  for  elementary  principalships  this  year  were 
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)  asked  “What  should  a  principal  be?”  Replies  were 
checked  against  those  of  teachers  and  lay  leaders  with 
whom  the  successful  candidate  would  work. 

For  a  service  to  the  public,  open  the  school’s 
costume  wardrobe  to  community  organizations,  sug¬ 
gests  the  Brainerd  (Minn.)  school  system.  Costumes 
in  its  collection  may  be  borrowed  by  local  groups,  in¬ 
dividuals,  or  nearby  rural  schools. 
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CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Practical  Applications  of  Democratic  Administration,  Clyde  M. 
Campbell,  editor.  Harper  6-  Bros.,  59  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16. 
318p.  $3.  (Core  of  the  book  is  a  seven-chapter  section  giving 
examples  of  democratic  administration  in  seven  Michigan  school 
systems. ) 

“Social  Forces  at  Work  —  A  Challenge  to  Schools,"  Lloyd  K. 
Marquis.  Educational  Trend,  No.  352.  Supplement  to  Educa¬ 
tor’s  Washington  Dispatch,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London, 
Conn.  ( Social  forces  producing  change  in  American  life.  Why 
people  will  deimnd  more  and  more  of  schools. ) 

“Machine  Accounting  —  When  and  Why,"  Frederick  W.  Hill. 
School  Board  Jour.,  Mar.  1952.  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee 
1.  (Report  on  machines  available,  how  they  can  be  used  by 
schools.  Included:  criteria  for  selecting  accounting  equipment.) 
Tlie  Modem  Rural  School.  Julian  Edw.  Butterworth  ir  Howard 
A.  Dawson.  McGraw-Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  18.  506p. 
$5.  ( Review  of  changes  in  the  rural  school  setting,  with  recom¬ 
mendations  for  improvement  in  rural  education.  ) 


Professional  Relations  • 
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On  **Teaehers*  Night  Out*’  in  Minneapolis  next 
month,  well  over  1,500  teachers  will  be  dinner  guests 
in  the  homes  of  as  many  PTA  members.  From  dinner, 
teachers  and  their  hosts  will  go  to  program  highlight¬ 
ing  role  of  school  personnel  in  the  community. 
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Council  on  accreditation  of  teacher  education 
will  be  activated  on  September  1,  according  to  plans 
of  five  national  organizations  backing  the  accredita¬ 
tion  movement.  Date  on  which  actual  accrediting  of 
institutions  is  scheduled  to  start:  July  1,  1954. 
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Improvement  in  state  journals  of  education 
associations  in  the  past  five  years  has  come  about 
largely  through  work  of  the  Rural  Editorial  Service, 
which  has  been  training  state  journal  editors  —  most 
of  whom  have  education  backgrounds  —  for  journalis¬ 
tic  jobs. 

This  summer  the  annual  RES  workshop  for  editors 
of  education  magazines  will  be  different.  It  will  cover 
not  only  journals,  but  all  communication  within  the 
education  profession.  In  so  doing,  the  Rural  Editorial 
Service  (always  a  misnomer)  will  launch  a  new  career 
as  the  Education  Communications  Service.  (Work¬ 
shop  focus  will  be  on  how  to  achieve  a  free  two-way 
flow  of  information  between  education  associations 
and  teachers. ) 

Francis  Chase,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  con¬ 
tinues  to  give  over-all  direction  to  the  service,  but 
there  is  a  new  executive  secretary  —  Allan  West. 


What  20  years  accomplished  in  raising  prep¬ 
aration  standards  among  elementary  school  teachers 
stands  out,  in  a  new  bulletin  of  the  NEA  Research 
Division.  Teacher  Personnel  Practices  —  1950-51  re¬ 
veals  that  today  74?  of  city  school  systems  demand 
four  years’  or  more  training  for  elementary  teaching, 
compared  with  6%  in  1930. 

Summer  jobs  bring  in-service  credit  to 

teachers  in  Rockford,  Ill.,  when  work  relates  to  sub¬ 
jects  they  are  teaching,  or  otherwise  improves  their 
professional  competency.  Commercial  and  industrial 
arts  teachers  have  had  little  trouble  finding  jobs  that 
will  be  “approved”;  others  must  look  for  more  unu¬ 
sual  employment  (jobs  that  have  qualified  for  social 
studies  teachers:  census  taking;  work  in  a  universitv’ 
survey  project). 

To  receive  in-service  credit  for  workshops,  confer¬ 
ences,  conventions,  travel  or  work  e.xperience,  teach¬ 
ers  must  have  their  plans  approved  in  advance  by  the 
educational  committee  of  the  board  of  education.  La¬ 
ter  they  must  submit  a  report  on  benefits  derived. 

“With  proper  administrative  safeguards,  summer 
jobs  offer  practical  in-service  training  for  teachers,” 
says  Supt.  W.  R.  McIntosh. 

When  industry  figures  labor  costs,  it  com¬ 
putes  the  charges  of  training  replacements.  Similarly, 
states  might  well  reckon  expense  of  high  teacher  turn¬ 
over,  suggests  the  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.  “States  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  annually  to  train  teachers  who  may  remain  in 
the  profession  a  few  years  .  .  .  Reducing  turnover 
would  cut  costs  of  training  replacements  .  .  .  thereby 
possibly  releasing  funds  for  salary  increases,”  the  re¬ 
port  says. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECL\L  INTEREST 
“The  Preparation  of  Junior  College  Teachers,"  F.  H.  Dolan. 
Junior  Colleste  Jour.,  Feb.  1952.  1785  Mas.sachusetts  Ave., 

N.  tv..  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (Recommendations  are  based  on  an¬ 
alysis  of  duties  of  junior  college  teachers  in  Illinois. ) 

“For  a  Profitable  Summer,"  Scholastic  Teacher,  Mar.  5,  1952. 
351  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10.  (Information  on  600  U.  S.  summer 
schools,  116  summer  schools  abroad,  and  approximately  100 
study  tours.) 

Summer  Study  in  Latin  America.  Pan  American  Union,  Wash. 
6,  D.  C.  Free.  ( Summer  courses  offered  by  40  Latin  American 
institutions. ) 


Teaching  methods  and  Problems  • 

Individual  differences  in  teachers  should  be 
recognized,  commented  a  teacher  discussion  group 
in  California  recently.  “There  is  no  one  method  or 
technique  for  successful  teaching,”  it  said. 

Good  Teaching,  a  report  of  a  conference  sponsored 
by  the  Southern  Section  of  the  California  Teachers 
Association,  suggests  many  approaches  to  success  in 
the  classroom,  and  describes  several  dozen  practices 
specifically  (see  “A  Teacher  Sends  for  a  Footlocker," 
.\UDIO-VISUAL). 
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Only  by  observing  ebildren  at  play  can 

teachers  understand  young  children,  ac'cording  to  a 
book  published  last  month  by  Columbia  University 
Press.  The  authors  (Ruth  E.  Hartley,  Lawrence  K. 
Frank  and  Robt.  M.  ^Idenson)  see  play  as  the  “lan¬ 
guage  of  childhood,”  the  only  language  in  which  chil¬ 
dren  under  six  have  means  to  express  themselves. 

Understanding  Childrens  Play  (price:  $3.50)  is 
based  on  recorded  observations  of  180  children  in 
nursery  schools  and  kindergartens.  The  book  goes 
into  detail  on  what  teachers  should  observe  as  chil¬ 
dren  play,  and  on  how  play  can  be  used  by  teachers 
as  an  instrument  for  child  growth. 

Quotes: 

Re  dramatic  play:  “WTien  a  child  plays  ‘cops  and 
robbers,’  a  sensitiv^e  teacher  can  tell  whether  he  is  re¬ 
leasing  more  hostility  than  energy  and  noise  .  .  .” 

Re  blocks:  “Preschool  groups  seem  to  be  planned 
on  the  assumption  that  young  children  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  gregarious.  A  block  corner  permits  the  normal 
child  to  retreat  from  the  group  when  he  feels  need  for 
doing  so.” 

Re  clay:  “Overemphasis  on  naming  projects  fre¬ 
quently  bewilders  the  young  child.  Instead  of  com¬ 
menting  on  what  a  child  is  making,  the  teacher  might 
talk  about  what  the  child  is  doing.” 

Re  use  of  graphic  materials:  “Getting  a  hesitant 
child  to  start  painting  is  an  art.  It  sometimes  helps  if 
the  teacher  makes  one  or  two  strokes  first.  Even  ex¬ 
cessive  praise  of  one  picture  may  dissuade  a  child 
from  trying  something  new.” 

Re  finger-painting:  “Why  insist  on  emphasizing  the 
end-productr  The  finger-painting  experience,  not  the 
‘picture’  is  important.  Actually,  finger-painting  is 
closely  akin  to  making  mud  pies.” 

For  a  lesson  in  lectnre  planning,  try  teaching 
by  television,  proposes  Richard  W.  W^allen,  who  has 
been  giving  a  TV  course  in  psychology  for  several 
years  at  Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland. 

“You  don’t  trifle  with  time  on  TV,”  he  points  out  in 
the  March  1  issue  of  School  and  Society.  Therefore 
you  neither  digress  from  the  subject,  nor  bring  in  curi¬ 
ous  applications  of  a  principle.  Since  instruction  must 
be  timed  to  the  minute,  principles  must  be  illustrated 
concretely  and  the  more  unusual  applications  forgone. 

'r\^  teaching,  he  says,  also  teaches  that  a  good  lesson 
must  be  planned;  that  it  is  better  to  cover  a  few  topics 
than  many  at  one  time;  that  a  class  must  be  “involved” 
in  the  discussion  even  when  students  are  not  present 
(TV  teachers  have  found  ways  to  do  this). 

When  teachers  teach  by  T\'.  he  concludes,  thev’ 
don’t  have  a  new  job,  but  they  must  do  the  old  job 
better. 

Since  poetry  is  for  the  ear,  never  make  it  “re¬ 
quired  reading.”  The  March  letter  to  Supervisors,  sent 
out  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education, 
contains  many  other  comments  on  poetry  for  children. 

To  teachers  it  says:  “All  teachers  should  strive  for 
skill  at  reading  verse  aloud,  expressively  and  smoothly 
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.  .  .  let  the  children  listen.  Base  selections  on  chil¬ 
dren’s  tastes.” 

To  supervisors  it  says:  “Devote  a  teacher’s  meeting 
to  poetry.  Encourage  teachers  to  keep  personal  files 
of  poems.  Provide  and  encourage  use  of  tape  record¬ 
ers  so  that  a  teacher  (or  child)  can  hear  his  own 
voice.” 

Youth  is  behind  the  times  on  learning  tht'ory, 
according  to  the  latest  Purdue  University  poll  of  high 
school  student  opinion.  While  few  educators  today 
regard  memorization  as  a  memory-builder,  or  strict 
discipline  as  a  character-strengthening  force,  most 
students  cling  to  the  old  conceptions. 

On  questions  of  classroom  practices,  students  are 
less  traditional.  They  want  assignments  which  make 
them  search  for  material;  they  want  to  plan  their  own 
study;  they  want  more  educational  movies,  commun¬ 
ity  projects,  field  trips  and  self-government. 

The  poll,  incidentally,  reveals  many  unhealtliy 
teacher-pupil  relationships.  Half  of  pupils  reported 
that  teachers  “sometimes  wanted  to  make  them  feel 
afraid”;  one-third  said  that  teachers  sometimes  treated 
pupils  from  families  with  low  incomes  differently  than 
those  from  middle  and  upper  income  families. 

First  goal  of  an  ^'academic  clinic'’  in  the 

Glencoe  (Ill.)  schools  is  to  make  each  experience  a 
successful  one  for  the  child.  Pupils  assigned  to  the 
special  study  are  not  mentally  retarded.  They  are  of 
average  or  better  intelligence,  but  because  of  some 
social  or  emotional  blocking  have  lost  self-confidence 
and  interest  in  trying  to  learn. 

In  bolstering  self-confidence,  the  clinic  teacher  re¬ 
lies  heavily  on  techniques  for  building  the  child’s  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  the  group.  To  re-establish  interest  in 
learning,  she  makes  wide  use  of  spelling,  arithmetic, 
reading  and  language  games. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Resolution  of  Intergroup  Tensions,  Gordon  AUport. 
Nat.  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews.  45p.  25c.  (Analysis 
of  methods  for  reducing  tensions.  One  chapter:  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  six  classroom  approaches  to  improving  intergroup 
relations. ) 

Teaching  Mathematics  in  Sec-ondary  School,  Lucicn  Blair  Kin¬ 
ney  if  C.  Richard  Purdy.  Rinehart  6-  Co..  232  Madison  Ate.. 
N.  Y.  16.  (A  text  particularly  appropriate  for  prospective  or 
new  teachers.) 

Suggested  Activities  for  Mentally  Retarded  Children.  Califor¬ 
nia  State  Dept,  of  Education,  Sacramento.  105p.  (Covered: 
activities  in  home  and  family  life,  within  the  community,  with 
animals  and  growing  things,  in  music  and  art,  in  vocations  and 
hobbies;  learning  games.) 


Curricula  • 


Look  to  Illinois  for  pace-sotting  in  life  ad¬ 
justment  education.  Most  soundly  organized,  best 
financed,  and  most  successful  curriculum  improve-  | 
ment  project  in  the  country  is  the  Illinois  Secondary  i 
School  Curriculum  Program,  believe  many  observers 
of  state-wide  plans  to  reconstruct  high  school  educa- 
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tion.  Of  852  high  schools  in  the  state,  TOO  are  taking 
steps  to  bring  curriculum  in  line  with  students’  needs. 

Why  has  state-wide  curriculum  action  come  more 
easily  in  Illinois  than  elsewhere?  Many  reasons  will 
be  given  in  a  book  to  be  published  by  McGraw-Hill 
this  summer.  It  will  highlight  the  need  for  strong 
state  leadership,  for  co-operation  among  colleges  and 
universities,  for  policy-malcing  on  the  community  level, 
for  involvement  of  the  public.  It  will  say  much  about 
research,  and  how  research  —  no  matter  how  signifi¬ 
cant  —  is  of  little  \  alue  unless  findings  are  widely  dis¬ 
seminated. 

In  a  unit  on  ^‘‘modern  nations’’  appearing  in  a 
world  history  course  taught  in  Bloomington,  Minn., 
final  lessons  on  each  country  are  devoted  to  a  re\  iew' 
of  its  folk  music,  famous  composers  and  artists. 

Some  interesting  figures  on  voting  have 
been  collected  by  O.  Garfield  Jones,  a  professor  of 
political  science  at  Toledo  University.  Although  not 
conclusive,  they  indicate  that  participation  in  election 
campaigns,  and  laboratory  work  in  politics  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  effectiv'e  and  long-lasting  lessons  in  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  going  to  the  polls. 

To  investigate  voting  habits  of  former  students,  ad¬ 
vises  Prof.  Jones,  don’t  send  questionnaires,  but  get  a 
list  of  alumni  in  an  area  and  look  into  files  of  election 
boards.  Don’t  check  up  on  students  right  after  they 
leave  school,  but  15  to  20  years  later,  he  adds. 

According  to  the  American  Political  Science  Asso¬ 
ciation,  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  value  of  citizen¬ 
ship  education.  A  report  of  its  Committee  for  the  Ad- 
\ancement  of  Teaching  said  last  year:  “Effective  citi¬ 
zenship,  at  least  in  limited  areas'  is  an  observable 
phenomena.  Course  assumptions  can  be  tested  and 
course  effectiveness  ascertained  with  reasonable  ac¬ 
curacy,  but  only  by  evaluation  of  performance  of  the 
student  after  he  has  cleared  academic  hurdles.” 

To  seal  high  school  English,  students  in 
Wichita,  Kans.,  who  are  planning  on  college  are  in¬ 
vited  to  take  a  one-semester  elective  described  to  them 
as  “difficult.”  Included  in  course  content:  review  of 
punctuation,  basic  grammar,  sentence  structure;  in¬ 
tensive  work  at  \'Ocabulary  development;  practice  in 
taking  notes,  in  finding  materials,  organizing  data  and 
outlining  2,000  word  themes. 

The  stepped-up  English  study  is  one  of  several  ap¬ 
proaches  used  in  Wichita  to  widen  opportunities  for 
more  capable  students,  Supt.  Wade  C,  Fowler  reports. 

In  art  as  in  athletics,  the  country  is  in  danger  of 
“becoming  a  nation  of  observers,”  writes  Howard  Han¬ 
son.  of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Instrumentalist.  His  article  is  on  the  need 
to  give  shidents  musical  experience,  tjot  only  music 
appreciation. 

4ehievement  in  social  studies  at  Wells  high 
school,  Chicago,  depends  partially  on  civic  contribu¬ 
tions.  A  shidont’s  final  .social  studies  grade  is  affected 


fasorably  if  he  has  taken  active  part  in  volunteer  work 
in  the  community,  contributed  \  aluable  school  service, 
or  has  been  a  leader  in  student  government.  Similar¬ 
ly,  his  grade  is  lowered  if  his  conduct  has  reflected 
ixx)r  school  citizenship. 

28  economic  education  work.shops  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  this  summer  by  colleges  and  universities,  the 
Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education  has  announced. 
Last  year  there  were  14,  nine  the  year  before,  three  in 
1949.  (For  information  on  workshop  locations,  write 
the  council  at  444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“A  Dramatic  Literature  and  Arts  Course  for  the  Smaller  Secon¬ 
dary  School.”  Hupjh  G.  Simpson.  Curriculum  Bulletin,  No.  101. 
School  of  Education,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  18p.  35c.  Mime¬ 
ographed.  (A  plan  for  adding  a  course  in  dramatic  literature 
and  arts  to  curriculum  offerings  in  the  small  high  school.) 

“College  Freshmen  RecotKider  and  Suggest,”  Hoyt  C.  Fran- 
chere.  College  English,  Mar.  1952.  211  W.  68th  St.,  Chicago 
37.  (As  do  similar  surveys,  this  —  made  in  three  Oregon  col¬ 
leges  —  points  particularly  to  inadequate  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  school  training  in  tenting.) 

Life  Adjustment  Education  in  American  Culture.  Suvt.  of 
Documents,  Wash.,  D.  C.  95p.  30c.  ( Report  of  a  work  con¬ 
ference  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Education  last  October.) 

“This  English  Program  Is  Different,”  Frank  K.  Burrin.  Indiana 
Teacher,  Mar.  1952.  203  Lincoln  Hotel.  Indianapolis.  (All 
semesters  of  required  English  in  LaPorte,  Ind.,  high  school  arc 
divided  into  three  courses  of  six  weeks  each,  devoted  to  speech, 
composition  and  literature,  respectively.) 


Guidance  • 


If  asked  what  they  think  of  college,  98  out 

of  every  100  college  graduates  will  say  that  they  most 
assuredly  would  go  again.  But  after  general  endorse¬ 
ment  of  higher  education,  college  men  and  women 
start  finding  faults  here,  and  making  excuses  there,  in 
appraising  their  college  training.  While  only  16!^ 
would  select  a  different  college,  25?  would  select  a 
different  course. 

They  Went  to  College,  by  Ernest  Havemann  and 
Patricia  Salter  West,  published  this  week  by  Harcourt 
Brace  &  Co.  ($3),  is  based  on  a  nation-wide  Time  sur¬ 
vey.  It  is  full  of  statistics,  cartoons  and  comments  on 
the  value  of  college  education  as  viewed  by  9,(X)0 
graduates,  and  as  measured  by  their  financial,  per¬ 
sonal  and  civic  success. 

“It  is  amazing  how  graduates  of  different  types  and 
sizes  of  schools  in  different  areas  arrived  at  the  same 
ideas,  without  any  collusion,”  say  the  authors. 

'These  complaints  were  common;  colleges  offer  skim¬ 
py  guidance  in  selection  of  courses,  choice  of  occupa¬ 
tion;  they  give  p>oor  preparation  for  citizenship  and 
“life.”  Many  graduates  felt  that  they  had  been  too  im¬ 
mature  to  profit  from  the  first  years  of  college.  Others 
jumped  on  colleges  for  assigning  their  beginning  in¬ 
structors  to  freshman  and  sophomore  classes. 

Did  graduates  want  more  specialized  or  more  gen¬ 
eral  education?  That  depended  greatly  on  what  they 
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had  had.  Thirty-five  per  cent  regretted  that  they  had 
not  taken  more  specialized  work;  21%,  that  their  edu¬ 
cation  had  not  been  more  generalized. 

Were  rigid  grade  levels  abolished,  both 
gifted  and  retarded  pupils  would  meet  fewer  obstacles 
to  their  satisfactory  social,  mental  and  emotional 
growth,  according  to  Henry  Chauncey,  president  of 
the  Educational  Testing  Service.  His  suggestion:  sub¬ 
stitution  of  tliree-year  groupings  for  the  present  one- 
year  units.  “Any  given  pupil  in  a  three-year  group 
will  have  more  opportunity  for  congenial  associations 
than  in  a  one-year  group,”  he  states. 

The  system  would  facilitate  acceleration  among 
pupils  of  above-average  ability.  The  “accelerate” 
would  become  more  common,  less  special.  “Negative 
eflFects  of  acceleration  would  be  reduced  by  practic¬ 
ing  acceleration  more  widely,”  claims  Dr.  Chauncey. 

A  gift  from  the  armed  force§  is  being  sent  to 
all  high  schools  and  colleges.  Be  on  the  look-out  for 
Opportunities  for  Continuation  of  Education  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  a  popularized  version  (paperbound) 
of  a  study  completed  last  fall  by  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Teamwork  in  Guidance  and  Curriculum,"  Janet  A.  Kelley. 
Occupations,  Mar.  1952.  1424  16th  St.,  N.  VV.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 
Growth  and  Development,  Karl  C.  Garrison.  Longmans,  Green 
ir  Co.,  55  5th  Ate.,  N.  Y.  3.  537p.  $5.  (A  text  on  physical, 
mental  and  personality  growth;  particxdarly  for  the  teacher  in 
training.) 

Guidance  in  Elementary  Education,  Roy  Deverl  Willey.  Har¬ 
per  ir  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  838p.  $5.  (Presentation 
of  guidance  as  a  part  of  instruction.) 

“Graduates  and  Drop-Outs  in  Virginia,"  Leonard  M.  Miller. 
School  Life,  Mar.  1952.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C. 
(A  review  of  a  state-wide  follow-up  of  students  10  years  after 
the  time  they  were,  or  should  have  been,  graduated.) 

Religion  • 


Many  openings  for  religions  teachings  have 
been  found  in  the  Highland  Park  public  schools  of 
Dallas,  Texas.  Although  the  program  contains  no  ele¬ 
ments  of  sectarian  instruction,  it  does  attempt  to  build 
among  pupils  faith  in  God,  a  will  to  follow  religious 
principles,  and  readiness  to  seek  strength  in  prayer. 

Where  spiritual  experiences,  instruction  about  reli¬ 
gion  and  cliscussion  of  morals  fit  conspicuously  into 
the  school  program: 

.\t  the  beginning  of  the  school  day.  In  Junior  high 
schools,  a  daily  10-minute  devotional  is  broadcast  over 
the  public  address  system  ( in  high  schools,  the  broad¬ 
cast  is  weekly).  Program  consists  of  strains  of  relig¬ 
ious  music  which  are  followed  by  the  reading  of  a 
verse  of  Scripture,  a  short  talk  on  application  of  its 
meaning  to  daily  living,  a  brief  prayer. 

At  noon.  Each  lunch  period  in  the  school  cafeteria 
Ijegins  with  grace  said  by  a  student. 

On  special  occasions.  Faculty  meetings,  special 
school  fimctions  begin  with  a  prayer. 


During  Brotherhood  Week.  Assemblies  are  being 
sponsored  by  the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews. 

During  Religious  Emphasis  Week.  Daily  assem¬ 
blies,  conducted  by  music  classes  and  local  ministers, 
present  music  and  significant  tenets  of  Protestant, 
Catholic  and  Jewish  faiths. 

Some  junior  high  school  devotional  messages  arc 
written  by  pupils  as  part  of  their  English  assignments; 
most  are  suomitted  by  teachers.  All  devotional  broad¬ 
casts  in  high  school  are  written  and  read  by  students. 
( Highland  Park  schools  have  prepared  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  manual  of  the  best  devotionals  presented  in 
the  past. ) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Your  Role  in  Teaching  Moral  and  Spiritual  Values,"  Gordon 
E.  Van  Hooft.  Science  Teacher,  Mar.  1952.  1201  16th  St., 
N,  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  (A  brief  outline  suggesting  moral 
and  spiritual  concepts  which  can  be  developed  in  the  science 
classroom.) 


Student  Aetivittes  • 


When  requests  for  posters  grow  heavy,  art 

departments  might  consider  sponsorship  of  a  student 
advertising  agency,  suggests  an  article  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Junior  College  Journal.  There’s  no  reason  why 
such  an  agency  shouldn’t  charge  fees  for  its  services, 
then  pay  art  students  for  their  work,  say  the  authors. 

Securing  full  participation  in  extra-curricular 
activities  requires  endless  prodding  of  some  pupils. 

Phillips  high  school,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  an  e.\- 
cellent,  if  not  perfect,  record.  Eighty-two  per  cent  of 
students  belong  to  at  least  one  of  42  student  clubs. 
To  maintain  high  club  membership,  two  units  of  the 
General  Student  Organization  spend  a  major  share  of 
their  time  building  interest  in  activities.  An  orienta¬ 
tion  committee  takes  club  information  to  freshmen 
and  newcomers;  a  club’s  committee  conducts  a  club 
membership  drive.  All  clubs  which  meet  regularly 
and  offer  study  programs  bring  members  minor  credit. 
(For  another  report  from  the  Phillips  high  school,  see  PARENT- 
TEACHER.) 

To  curb  over-participation  in  activities,  a 
committee  of  the  California  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Administrators  will  make  these  suggestions  this 
month: 

Install  a  point  system  which  will  restrict  a  student 
to  one  major  and  two  minor  activities. 

When  students  submit  activity  schedules,  ask  that 
they  be  countersigned  by  parents. 

Secure  school  board  approval  for  school  participa¬ 
tion  in  all  contests,  and  for  appearances  of  students 
on  programs  of  non-school  organizations. 

Permit  no  school  participation  in  public  perfor¬ 
mances  during  the  first  five  or  six  weeks  of  school. 

Important  recommendation  on  state  contests:  “None 
should  be  approved  except  those  sanctioned  by  the 
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state  teachers’  group  in  the  particular  subject  field 
that  the  contest  involves  .  .  .  i.  e.,  art  contests  should 
be  approved  by  the  Art  Teachers  Association,  music 
contests  by  the  Music  Educators  Association,  etc." 

Give  fraternities  alternatives  when  telling 
them  that  secret  organizations  will  be  permitted  no 
longer.  Such  organizations  will  comply  more  readily 
with  regulations,  Principal  Earle  R.  Seider,  of  Lorain 
(Ohio)  high  school  believes,  if  granted  a  choice  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  manner  in  which  they  disband. 

Fraternities  and  sororities  might  be  asked  whether 
they  prefer  (1)  to  accept  school  sponsorship,  giving 
up  group  secrets,  unsupervised  meetings,  social  func¬ 
tions  and  undemocratic  selection  of  members,  or  (2) 
to  enter  into  a  written  agreement  with  the  school  ad¬ 
ministration  that  they  may  exist  temporarily  without 
changes  in  rules  —  e.xcept  that  they  may  take  in  no 
new  members. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Making  a  Student  Body  Budget"  Willard  Bear.  School  .\ctiv- 
ities.  Mar.  1952  1515  Lane  St.,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Recreation  Through  Music,  Chas.  Leonhard.  A.  S.  Barnes  6- 
Co.,  323  MadLson  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  160p.  $3.  (Suggestions  for 
aider  use  of  music  in  recreation,  and  for  recreation.) 


Physical  Education  and  Health  • 

I - 

New  York’s  law  on  disease  study  has  been 
modified.  As  written  last  year,  it  permitted  exemp¬ 
tion  of  children  from  study  of  disease  if  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  parents  submitted  a  statement  that  such  instruc¬ 
tion  conflicted  with  religious  beliefs.  As  rewritten, 
the  law  permits  exemption  only  if  study  stresses  pic- 
turization  of  disease  and  its  medical  treatment. 

Girls’  sports  are  more  out  of  line  with  ac¬ 
cepted  practice  than  boys’  sports,  on  the  high  school 
level.  While  boys’  inter-school  athletics  are  found  to 
be  amazingly  healthy  despite  conditions  in  colleges, 
standards  in  girls’  athletics  deviate  from  state  to  state, 
and  in  some  are  exceptionally  low. 

Several  states  this  year  had  state  basketball  tourna¬ 
ments.  ( State  tournaments  for  girls  are  not  approved. ) 

Last  year,  Iowa  and  Texas  had  an  interstate  basket¬ 
ball  tournament.  (Interstate  tournaments  are  not 
recommended  even  for  boys. ) 

In  some  states,  girls’  teams  are  playing  by  men’s 
rules.  Coaches  are  men;  officials  are  men. 

Some  of  the  trouble  lies  with  state  high  school  ath¬ 
letic  associations  which  have  done  admirably  in  con¬ 
trolling  boys’  interscholastic  athletics.  In  only  one 
state  does  the  body  have  a  woman  member,  often  the 
groups  have  no  women  representatives. 

Turning  its  attention  from  boys’  sports,  an  impor- 
V  tant  joint  committee  is  writing  a  new  set  of  standards 
I  to  govern  all  high  school  athletics  for  girls.  Member¬ 
ship;  National  Secondary-School  Principals  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  American  Association  for  Health,  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation,  and  the  National  Federa¬ 


tion  of  State  High  School  Athletic  Associations.  Mood 
of  the  group  is  to  encourage  sports  days  between  girls 
of  two  schools.  ( It  might  say  something  about  equit¬ 
able  division  of  facilities  and  financial  support  betw’een 
boys’  and  girls’  programs. ) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Food  Habits  and  Well-Being  of  School  Children,”  Viola  Ever¬ 
ett  O  Martha  Potgieter.  El^entary  School  Jour.,  Feb.  1952. 
5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (A  diet  survey  as  a  tool  for  teach¬ 
ing  of  nutrition.) 


Audio-Visual  • 


To  inspire  creativity  in  young  children,  suggest 
that  they  prepare  a  picture  story  on  sheets  of  paper 
that  will  fit  an  opaque  projector. 

Sehool  radio  ‘‘network”  started  living  up  to  its 
name  last  month  when  62  educational  stations  a£Bliat- 
ed  with  the  National  Association  of  Educational 
Broadcasters  began  presenting  the  same  series  of  re¬ 
corded  radio  reports  on  health,  education  and  eco¬ 
nomic  security.  (The  series  is  Security  Begins  at 
Home,  produced  by  the  Federal  Security  .\gency.) 

\  teacher  sends  for  a  footlocker  in  element¬ 
ary  schools  of  Corona  Unified  School  District,  Calif., 
when  it’s  time  for  a  new  unit  in  social  studies. 

Known  as  “unit  cases,”  the  footlockers  contain 
enough  basic  readers  or  state  texts  to  go  around 
among  students,  free  pictorial  material,  bibliographies, 
teaching  suggestions  and  demonstrational  material. 
When  the  unit  case  is  returned,  the  teacher  includes 
additional  suggestions,  comments  or  student  exhibits 
to  benefit  the  teacher  and  class  using  the  case  next. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Blue  Book  of  16mm  Films.  Educatiotxal  Screen,  64  E.  Lake 
St.,  Chicago  1.  $1.50.  (Revised  listing  of  7,000  educational 
films;  arranged  by  subject  matter.) 

“Let  the  Record  Speak,"  Irving  J.  Goldberg.  English  Jour., 
Mar.  1952.  211  W,  68th  St.,  Chicago  21.  (A  high  school  prin¬ 
cipal  reports  excellent  results  with  the  use  of  recorders  in  teach¬ 
ing  speech.) 


Vocational-Industrial  • 


Stirring  in  Latin  America  to  establish  modem 
vocational  education  is  expected  to  become  a  power¬ 
ful  movement  following  a  continental  get-together  of 
vocational  educators  at  the  University  of  Nlaryland 
this  summer.  At  the  call  of  the  Organization  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States,  and  with  the  help  of  the  U.  S.  government 
and  International  Labor  Office,  each  Latin  American 
country  will  send  to  the  conference  its  director  of  vo¬ 
cational  education  and  specialists  in  agriculture,  tech¬ 
nical  and  industrial,  business,  and  home  economics 
training.  For  five  weeks,  they  and  many  observers 
will  work  with  U.  S.  experts  in  drawing  up  vocational 
education  plans  for  Latin  .American  countries. 
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Vocational  training  in  most  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  is  in  the  dark  ages.  The  few  courses  and  schools 
which  exist  are  of  little  practical  value;  most  are  cen¬ 
sured  by  employers  and  labor  alike;  there  is  inade¬ 
quate  or  no  co-ordination  among  schools,  business  en¬ 
terprise  and  labor  groups. 

The  seminar,  it  is  believed,  may  bring  sound  voca¬ 
tional  training  to  some  countries  within  a  year.  When 
introduced,  the  programs  will  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  industrial  revolution  in  Latin  America. 

Business  departments  in  Boston  schools 

have  taken  on  retraining  of  workers  for  business  estab¬ 
lishments.  Any  firm  that  so  requests  may  send  oflBce 
personnel  to  one  of  three  public  high  schools  or  a 
junior  college  for  business  skill  “upgrading.”  Work 
offered:  bookkeeping,  typing,  shorthand,  filing,  ofiBce 
routine,  rapid  calculation,  penmanship,  English  and 
office  machines. 

One  hiteh  in  *‘4ife  adjustment”  progress 

comes  from  the  inability  of  vocational  and  general 
educators  to  work  together  in  designing  education 
based  on  youths’  needs,  said  state  leaders  in  life 
adjustment  education  at  a  Washington  conference 
this  month. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Look  to  Louisiana  for  Leadership  in  Food  Production,  Con¬ 
servation  and  Preservation,"  Conrad  Manley.  American  Voca¬ 
tional  Jour.,  Mar.  1952.  1010^  Vermont  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Wash.  5, 
D.  C.  (Report  on  Louisiana’s  school-community  programs  in 
vocational  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  food  preservation. ) 

Handbook  on  Teaching  Vocational  Agriculture,  Lloyd  J.  Phipps. 
Interstate  Printers  6-  Publishers.  Danville,  III.  ( New  edition  of 
a  reference  work  on  vocational  agriculture.  Included:  chang¬ 
es  and  developments  in  programs;  sources  of  teaching  aids.) 

"What  a  High  School  Business  Graduate  Should  Know  About 
Busitwss  Machines,"  E.  Dana  Gibson  i*  Lura  Lynn  Straub. 
Business  Education  World,  Mar.  1952.  1309  Noble  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


Adult  Education  • 


Adult  enrollments  in  Junior  colleges  in¬ 
creased  837  between  1949  and  1951.  Last  year,  adults 
constituted  457  of  all  junior  college  students. 

Final  percentages  don’t  reflect  the  full  story.  Many 
of  the  nation’s  579  junior  colleges  had  no  adult  enroll¬ 
ments;  others  had  far  more  adult  than  freshman  and 
sophomore  students.  Points  out  Jesse  P.  Bogiie,  of  the 
•American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges:  if  all  junior 
colleges  had  entered  into  adult  education  with  the 
zest  of  those  in  California,  junior  colleges  would  have 
had  3,000.000  instead  of  260,544  adult  students  on 
their  rolls  last  year. 

What  courses  are  most  adults  taking?  There  are  no 
statistics.  These  are  surmises:  non-credit,  short-tenn 
work  in  business  and  technical  fields,  often  tied  in 
with  local  industry.  Most  students  would  be  classified 
as  “young  adults.” 
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New  Classroom  Material 

Two  FlLMSTRll’S  ON  GhAIN  MARKETING  .  .  .  hilVO 
just  been  released  for  vocational  agriculture  class¬ 
es  by  the  College  of  Education,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Urbana.  One  deals  with  the  cash  grain;  the 
other  with  the  futures.  Both  were  produced  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  ( Ad¬ 
dress  orders  to  Prof.  M.  Henderson.  Cost  of  prints: 
54c  each.) 

"Choosing  the  Right  College”  . . .  published  last 
month  by  Harpers,  gives  advice  on  how  to  decide 
on  the  type  of  college,  how  to  discover  a  college’s 
rating,  how  to  get  admitted,  how  to  find  “ways 
without  means.” 

150  .\merican  Trees  .  .  .  are  described  and  pic¬ 
tured  in  Trees  Every  Boy  and  Girl  Should  Know, 
recently  reprinted  by  the  American  Forestry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  919  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  guide  costs  50c. 

For  News  of  Rhyth.m  Bands  .  .  ,  and  their  activ¬ 
ities,  write  Pan-American  Band  Instruments,  Elk¬ 
hart,  Ind.,  for  its  current  rhythm  band  newsletter. 

Social  Studies  Teachers  Might  Request  .  .  .  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency’s  speakers’  work  kit.  Con¬ 
tents  describe  economic  and  technical  assistance 
bc'ing  given  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  Address 
Division  of  Public  Liaison,  Office  of  Information, 
Mutual  Security  Agency,  Wa.shington  25,  D.  C. 

Story  of  Beet  Sugar  Industry  ...  is  told  in  a 
new  fihn  produced  by  the  Western  Beet  Sugar  Pro¬ 
ducers,  Inc.,  and  being  distributed  through  film 
libraries  of  Modem  Talking  Picture  Service.  There 
is  no  cost,  e.vcept  for  transportation  charges. 

“Science  Experiences”  ...  a  text  published  this 
spring  by  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  Evanston,  Ill.,  is 
directc'd  primarily  to  elemcntaiy  school  teachers, 
but  it  is  so  written  that  they  may  pass  it  on  to 
pupils  if  they  choose.  Directions  and  explana¬ 
tions  arc  given  for  180  experiments.  (Cost:  $3.) 

Booklet  on  Money  ...  is  available  from  the  Se¬ 
cret  Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Its  emphasis: 
how  to  detect  counterfeit  bills  and  coins,  and 
forged  government  checks.  A  teacher  or  principal 
may  request  only  one  copy.  More  may  be  ordered 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  however. 

For  an  Extensive  List  of  Readings  ...  on  in¬ 
tergroup  relations,  write  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  16,  for  its  new  Intergroup  Education  Pam¬ 
phlet,  by  Helen  F.  Storen.  (Price:  25c.) 

“Aladdin  Was  an  Amateur”  ...  a  booklet  avail¬ 
able  without  charge  from  Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Class  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  describes  recent  accom¬ 
plishments  in  plate  glass  manufacture.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  offers  a  31 -page  mimeographed  history 
of  glass,  detailing  advance  in  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses. 

Parents  of  Aboit-to-he-Teenagers  .  .  .  might 
be  interested  in  the  fiLn,  Farewell  to  Childhood, 
being  released  this  month  by  the  International 
Film  Bureau,  6  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  2.  Pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Mental  Health  Film  Board,  it  takes 
up  why  teenagers  do  the  things  they  do  ( and  what 
thc>'  do)  when  away  from  home. 
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